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A NEWLY DISCOVERED PORTRAIT BY RAPHAEL 


and so impressive is their place in the 

history of art, that the acquisition of 
a fine example by a Chicago collector is an 
event of major importance. With unusual 
generosity he has lent the painting at once 
to the Art Institute where it is now on view 
with other Italian masterpieces in Gallery 
48. Raimond van Marle, Adolfo Venturi, 
and Wilhelm Suida are among the critics 
who enthusiastically attribute the portrait 
to Raphael, all of them calling attention 
to its high artistic merit, as well as its sig- 
nificance in the development of the paint- 
er’s style. 

It represents, in half-length, the figure of 
a bearded man of middle years, standing 
before a balustrade. He wears a black 
barret and is clad in a dark robe with 
puffed sleeves, below which appear sleeves 
of a different material. The robe parts at 
the middle to disclose a section of white 
linen vest, and at the wrists are similar 
touches of white. The severity of this 
scheme is relieved by a quiet green-gray 
which fills the background, by the warm 
tones of the face and hands, and by a pair 
of pale yellow gloves which the sitter holds 
in his half-raised right hand. On the balus- 
trade before him are grouped an inkstand 
and a seal, pen and paper, an apple, and a 
green bound book, on which his left hand 
is resting. He wears a ring on either hand 
and a thin gold bracelet wound about his 
left wrist. 

The specialists who have attributed the 
painting to Raphael also agree in assigning 
it to about 1509, just after the artist had 
come to Rome at the command of Pope 
Julius II, who had already enrolled the 
greatest sculptor of the time, Michelangelo, 
and the greatest architect, Bramante, in 
his service. Venturi speaks of the “Tuscan 
impress” of the portrait, and compares it 
with Raphael’s fresco in the Vatican, “La 
Disputa del Sacramento.” In the portraits 
which Raphael had made first in his career, 
there is none of this “Tuscan” quality. 
With their bright, clear tones of color, 
their dependence on contour, and their con- 


S rare are the portraits by Raphael, 


ventional use of landscape as a background, 
they are still decidedly Quattrocento; still 
under the influence of Perugino’s formula 
such as we find it in his portrait of “ Fran- 
cesco delle Opere” in the Uffizi. 

In Florence, where the artist went about 
1504, he came under the spell of the two 
greatest personalities of the day: Michel- 
angelo and Leonardo, and we find the 
companion portraits of Angelo and Mad- 
dalena Doni, executed about 1505-1506, 
taking on the typical Florentine qualities 
of plasticity and volume which Raphael 
achieved through a minute, careful model- 
ing. By 1509, in Rome, he has begun to 
replace this faintly hesitant technique 
with a technique that is deft and sure and 
which becomes increasingly masterly 
through the brilliant portraits of Inghi- 
rami, Cardinal Bibbiena, Pope Julius, 
reaching perhaps its climax in the portrait 
of Castiglione now in the Louvre. The 
present portrait has definite affinities with 
the series. The head, which Raphael has 
learned to value more seriously since 
studying in Florence, dominates the pic- 
ture; like the head in the portrait of Car- 
dinal Bibbiena, it is softly lighted, with the 
right cheek drawn in profile, the left mod- 
eled evenly into shadow. The scaffolding 
of the face—the high forehead, the broad 
bridge of the nose, the full but slightly 
wrinkled cheeks—reminds one of the 
Bibbiena, and also of the Castiglione, while 
the eyes, with their large pupils, the careful 
lining of upper lids, and slight puckering 
at the corners, can be matched in the por- 
traits of Angelo Doni and Leo X. As in the 
Castiglione, the mouth and chin are hid- 
den in the beard, and in the painting of the 
beards, there are likenesses. The painter 
suggests the softness with small grains of 
pigment smoothed together, and draws a 
few of the important hairs, finely and dis- 
tinctly. The hands are, as usual, full and 
carefully graded in tone, with a detail like 
the finger nails suppressed, and with the 
lines of knuckles and joints accented to 
give character. 

Decidedly Raphaelesque is the relation 
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of the figure to the background. The con- 
tour is far less hard than in the earlier por- 
traits; in the profile of the cap and sleeves, 
for example, the painter has a tendency to 
drag the brush slightly into the color of the 
background; the strokes of paint are in- 
clined to follow the direction of the con- 
tour and at important points the tone of 
green-gray is suddenly lightened to secure 
a needed accent. In the painting of the 
large area of the robe, Raphael has resorted 
to a design of broad parallels, which he 
likewise used in the portraits of Doni and 
Inghirami, bringing out the effect of gener- 
ous forms in the figure, and adding a slight 
movement of line to an otherwise static 
composition. Far more convincing than 
this catalogue of comparisons is the 
“linear neatness”’ of the composition. The 
organization of simple lines here plays 
quite as great a part as in a fine portrait by 
Holbein, as one critic has already observed. 
In the painting of the objects on the balus- 
trade, the apple, book, paper and ink, the 
artist further shows himself to be a master. 
Where a lesser painter would have ex- 
pended too much love on the still life, 
Raphael—as in the portraits of Inghirami 
and Leo X—has seen these objects in re- 
lation to the whole design. 

The personality of the man in the barret 
and dark robe remains as yet a mystery. 
Dr. Suida has suggested that the painting 
may be the long-lost portrait of the “ Par- 
mesan” mentioned by the “Anonimo” of 
Morelli and which has never come to light. 
The “ Anonimo” relates that he saw in the 
“house of Messer Antonio Foscarini, in 
Venice, 1530, an oil portrait on panel, half 
length, of Parmigiano, a favorite of Pope 
Julius [which] is by Raphael of Urbino, and 
was obtained from the Bishop of Lodi.”* 
Further research has shown the “Ano- 
nimo” to be mistaken in his Pope. The 
Parmesan was a papal secretary to Julius’ 
successor, Leo X, and his real name was 
Evangelista Tarascono Parmigiano (of 
Parma). In favor of Dr. Suida’s sugges- 
tion is the fact that the accessories of the 
portrait, the pen, paper, and inkstand, 


'p. 107, translation by Mussi, edited by G. C. William- 
son, with Frizzoni’s notes abridged. London, 1903. 


could easily refer to a secretary, and that 
as an intimate of Pope Leo X, Raphael’s 
patron, he might have been painted by the 
artist. The portrait was at one time in the 
possession of the Pallavicini family, and 
they were connected with the Foscarini, in 
whose house the “Anonimo” saw origi- 
nally the portrait of the Parmesan. Against 
the suggestion are the vagueness of the 
commentator’s description and the fact 
that it was customary to paint portraits 
with accessories of this sort. The subject 
might as easily have been an author, and 
the green volume, under his hand, a Latin 
commentary or a Renaissance tragedy. 
Moreover, Passavant in his “Raphael 
d’Urbino”” refers to a painting, supposedly 
of the Parmesan, which he found to be 
only a school piece, and this may have 
been the one seen by the “Anonimo.” 

In all of Raphael’s portraits you will 
find the perfect balance between the visual 
and interpretive elements. “They have no 
superiors as faithful renderings of soul 
and body” says Berenson. This is perhaps 
more remarkable because Raphael was not 
primarily a portraitist; these “faithful ren- 
derings” were executed in a life crowded 
with great commissions for altarpieces and 
murals. Like Titian’s, Raphael’s men are 
superior to his women; his portraits of 
churchmen, particularly, have never been 
excelled for subtle insight. To each of 
his sitters Raphael adjusted himself with 
a new sensitiveness. In Bibbiena, he caught 
the cruel intelligence of the Cardinal; in 
Pope Julius, the terrible driving ambition, 
so that Vasari says “it caused all who saw 
the picture to tremble.” In the same 
way, the present portrait conveys per- 
fectly the formal and serious character of 
the subject. Whoever he was, the unknown 
man impressed the painter with his gravity, 
his calm intelligence, and these are the 
qualities which Raphael put into the work. 

The portrait is the third by Raphael to 
find its way to America, the other two be- 
ing the portrait of Inghirami in the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston, and 
in the collection of Jules S. Bache. 

Danie Catton RIcu. 


2p. 300. Edition of 1872, abridged. 
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BUDDHIST STONE TRIAD, T‘ANG DYNASTY (618-907 A.D.). THE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


A BUDDHIST TRIAD OF THE T‘ANG DYNASTY 


HE Buckingham Chinese Collection 

has recently received a notable addi- 

tion in a Buddhist stone triad of the 
T‘ang Dynasty. The figures are large in 
scale. The total height of the central 
Buddha is 7 ft. 2 in. and the flanking 
Bodhisattvas are 5 ft. 8 in. and 5 ft. 2 in. 
The Buddha is cut in one piece with the 
top of its pedestal, of which the lower part 
is in two other pieces. The Bodhisattvas, 
figures and pedestals, are each cut in one 
piece. 

We do not know the original location of 
the figures. They were acquired, first, 
from a dealer in Liang-kou, a city in 
Chih-li, who claimed that they had come 
from the Tsang-fou-ssu temple where 
a tablet stated that they had been dedi- 
cated in the 12th year of Kai Yuan of the 
T‘ang Dynasty: 725 A.D. Such “facts” 


are proverbially misleading, though the size 
and weight of the figures (something over 
seven tons) makes it quite probable that 
they had not been transported a great dis- 
tance from their original location, but it 
may be many years before the actual 
provenance is discovered, if ever. In many 
cases, ten or fifteen years after the acquisi- 
tion of important objects, the Chinese who 
have supplied the dealers will tell the truth 
about their acquisitions, which they have 
feared to do in the first place on account of 
the upset conditions prevailing in China. 
Priests frequently sell temple property on 
account of lack of funds, and the pur- 
chasers, when known, are subject to all 
sorts of persecutions from petty officials 
whose sole object is to squeeze something 
profitable out of the transaction. 

It is well known that the Chinese as a 
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race are inclined to build magnificently but 
to spend little or nothing on repairs and 
upkeep. Handsome temples quickly be- 
come ruinous, and their contents, due to 
leaky roofs and lack of care soon reach a 
state of dilapidation. From time to time 
on the occasion of a great festival super- 
ficial repairs are made from impermanent 
materials, and statues of stone are repaired 
and altered 
with stucco 
and paint, so 
that eventu- 
ally the origi- 
nal statue 
may be com- 
pletely _dis- 
guised under 
a_ brightly 
colored but 
ignoble mod- 
ern exterior. 
Toacertain 
extent this 
was the expe- 
rience of our 
statues. The 
Buddha in 
particular has 
undergone 
many Vicissi- 
tudes. Origi- 
nally the 
hands’ must 
have rested in 
the lap; but 
there is evi- 
dence that 
when thearms 
were broken 
the hands were chiseled away and other 
arms in a raised position were substituted. 
These have entirely disappeared, but when 
the statue was acquired in China the face 
was completely covered by a gilded stucco 
mask which is shown here (p. 68). This 
mask may be very recent or two hundred 
years old, but it is first-hand evidence of 
the sort of thing which is frequently done 
to make old sculpture up-to-date in China. 
Of the two smaller figures one is intact 
but the other has lost a forearm on which 


DETAIL OF BUDDHA FROM THE TRIAD 


the bent head rested. This is unfortunate 
indeed, but the beauty of the inclined figure 
is so great that one would no more venture 
to restore it than to add arms to the 
Aphrodite of Melos. 

Whether the triad as we have it was the 
original complete composition or not it is 
impossible to state. The figure of the 
Buddha was often the centre of a group of 
Bodhisat t- 
vase and 
monks, as 
may be seen 
on the tym- 
panum over 
the doorway 
in the Buck- 
ingham_ Col- 
lection in 
Gallery H 14 
and also upon 
the great 
Buddhist 
stele in Gal- 
lery M 2. Our 
Bodhisatt- 
vas (divinities 
only one step 
removed from 
Buddhahood ) 
have no dis- 
tinguishing 
character- 
istics by which 
they may be 
definitely 
identified. 
The elabo- 
rately dressed 
hair and the 
garments establish them as Bodhisattvas, 
and further we cannot guess. 

The sculptural style of the figures would 
indicate a date toward the end of the 
T‘ang Dynasty,—certainly not earlier than 
the eighth century,—at which time a great 
deal of the intensity of conviction which 
often characterizes works of the preceding 
Six Dynasties had softened and sweetened. 
The expression on each face seems to differ 
from the others, but it is interesting to 
note that the profiles of all three are prac- 
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RIGHT HAND FIGURE FROM THE TRIAD 


tically identical. All are characterized by 
a profound and introspective calm, the 
essence of divine detachment. 

It must be remembered that Buddhist 
sculptors, whether of India, China, or 
Japan, were never interested in the human 
figure as were the Greeks whose sculptural 
point of view is most familiar to us. Bud- 
dhism is a Hindu heresy, in a way, and the 
Buddhist sculptors fell heir to a long tradi- 
tion of Hindu sculpture from which they 
could not, nor did they care to, break 
away. The rules by which the Hindu 
craftsmen worked, the Shilpashastras, 


stated unequivocally that the nearer an 
image approached the human form the less 
it must necessarily represent the deity. 
Buddhist iconography was developed and 
established in India and thence spread 
throughout Asia, altered gradually and 
unconsciously by the artistic traditions of 
the nations with which it came in contact. 
It is all the more noteworthy that such 
rigorous abstractions of the figure do not 
offend us, so much are they imbued with 
the spirit of the work. The Greek ideal 
was the representation of a human figure 
from the study of which one might deduce 
a mood. The Asiatics, working from 
a diametrically opposed standpoint, ex- 
pressed first of all the mood, using only 
such indications of the figure as are neces- 
sary for its proper and adequate expression. 
And they considered the Buddhist divini- 
ties to be sexless, whose representations 
must appear as neither male nor female. 
Regarding, then, our figures as abstrac- 
tions, in a certain sense, we may neverthe- 
less derive great enjoyment from the 
beauty of line and contour with which 
their maker endowed them a thousand or 
more years ago. ‘The folds of the draperies 
are handled with exquisite grace,—no 
curve or sweep of line is without vitality. 

As is always the case with Buddhist 
figures the pedestals are of lotus form, but 
unusual in design, particularly the smaller 
ones which would seem to have been in- 
spired by wood forms. The diminishing 
scalloped layers immediately above the 
lowest moldings would naturally have 
originated in superposed boards rather 
than stone. On the narrow shaft below the 
top of the Buddha pedestal are eight small 
figures, evenly distributed and crudely 
carved. One is a dancer and the others are 
players of musical instruments. 

The bodies of the Bodhisattvas are 
painted a creamy flesh color and the slender 
draperies red. It may be that other colors 
were used also, but they have disappeared, 
and the grey stone (a hard, close-grained 
limestone) shows through most of the re- 
maining pigment, giving a very beautiful 
tonality. The Buddha, except for some 
traces of gold on the face, shows no color. 
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This may be due to the drastic restorations 
from which the figure has now been freed. 

It will be of interest to compare with 
these impressive and monumental figures 
the tiny triad in the stone shrine in Gal- 
lery H 14 which is dated 724 a.v. The 
Bodhisattvas are standing and are only 
a few inches high, but they are of the 
same spirit as the large ones, and the dates 
cannot be far apart. Both the large and 
the small groups are expressive of peace 
and gentle calm. 

CuarLes FaBens KELLEY 


THE BELGIAN EXHIBITION 
Tit Art Institute takes every possi- 


bility that is offered to show Chicago 

the work of important contemporary 
European artists. The Carnegie Interna- 
tional is exhibited regularly; the Institute 
has two important annual shows of Inter- 
national import, the Water-Color Exhibi- 
tion, and the Lithograph and Wood Block 
Exhibition. From May 1 to June 1 the East 
Galleries will be given over to a significant 
selection of works in painting, sculpture and 
the graphic arts from Belgium, already 
shown with success at Washington, Phila- 
delphia and Buffalo. It has been selected by 
the European and American Art Committee 
with the purpose “of fostering reciprocal 
relationship between ourselves and our 
friends across the sea.” 

The exhibition includes as a background 
the work of the sculptor-painter Constantin 
Meunier, animal paintings by Jan Stob- 
baerts, and luminist experiments of the 
last century by Emile Claus. All the im- 
portant modernists in Belgium are repre- 
sented, from James Ensor, the contempo- 
rary in mind of Redon and Toulouse- 
Lautrec, to Constant Permeke, Fritz van 
den Berghe and Gustave De Smet. Others 
included are Anto Carte, whose paintings 
have already been exhibited in a group at 
the Institute in 1929; Eugéne Laermans, 
Pierre Paulus, Fernand Wéry, Isidore 
Opsomer, Frans Masereel, and the sculp- 
tor, Georges Minne. 

Drawings, lithographs and etchings com- 
plete the showing. 


LEFT HAND FIGURE FROM THE TRIAD 


SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 
O'. MASTERS from Max Epstein’s 


notable collection will be shown 

during the summer months, includ- 
ing several recent acquisitions, among them 
a fine portrait by Titian, a late portrait 
by Rembrandt and two bronzes by Gio- 
vanni da Bologna. 

A delightful room of German Primitives, 
lent by Charles H. Worcester, will be 
opened to the public May 5. Mr. Wor- 
cester’s collection of these masters is one 
of the most complete in America and 
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includes fine examples by Cranach the 
Elder, Georg Pencz, Bartel Bruyn, and 
Hans Maler zu Schwaz. 

Sculpture in wood and bronze by Enrico 
Glicenstein, and paintings by Jean Craw- 
ford Adams, Charles Collins, Frank J. 
Gavencky, Rudolph Ingerele and Charles 
Edward Mullin, will be shown in the East 
Wing Galleries, from July 24 to October 12. 


MR. W. H. MINER 


The Art Institute notes with sorrow the 
passing of Mr. W. H. Miner, a Life Mem- 
ber and Benefactor. Mr. Miner was the 
donor of the Frank W. Gunsaulus Hall of 
Applied Art, and was deeply interested in 
many matters of cultural improvement in 


Chicago and throughout the whole country. 
Among his many gifts was the Chazy 
Rural School, at Chazy, New York, which 
has since become a famous model for other 
institutions of this sort. 


BOLTON BROWN’S BOOK 


“Lithography for Artists,” the Scam- 
mon Lectures for 1929 by Bolton Brown, 
has just been released by the University of 
Chicago Press. The book is the first prac- 
tical manual to be printed, and contains 
countless important hints to artists and 
those wishing to make lithographs. “ Lithog- 
raphy for Artists” may be found at the 
sale’s desk or secured directly from the 
University of Chicago Press. Price $4.00. 


EXHIBITIONS 


APRIL 15—JuNE 30—Springtime Landscapes by Hiroshige, from the Clarence Bucking- 


ham Collection. Gallery H5. 


May 1—June 1—Exhibition of Contemporary Belgian Painting, Graphic Art, and 
Sculpture. Galleries G52-G62. Second International Exhibit by the Chicago Camera 


Club. Galleries G59 and 60. 


May 1—June 15—Etchings by Seymour Haden from the Clarence Buckingham Collec- 


tion. Gallery 18. 


May 1—SepreMBER 1—Fine Prints of Four Centuries. Gallery 16. 
May 1—SepreMBeER 1—Chinese Pottery from the Six Dynasties and the T‘ang Dynasty, 


lent by Potter Palmer. Gallery Hzz2. 


May 1—SepTreMBER 1—Modern Prints from the Albert Wolf Collection. Gallery 13. 
May 1—June 15—Views of American Scenery, engraved by J. Hill. Gallery 14. 
May 1—May 26—Exhibition of Embroideries by Members of the Needlework and Tex- 


tile Guild. Allerton Wing. 


May 7—June 9—Reproductions lent by the Chicago Public School Art Society. Pottery 
made at Hull House. The Children’s Museum. 

May 15—Juty 1—Etchings by Auguste Lepére, lent by Daniel B. Casey. Gallery 12. 

June 11—Juty 21—Work done in the Saturday Morning Children’s Classes in the Art 


Institute School. The Children’s Museum. 


June 12—Juty 13—Annual Exhibition by Students of the School of the Art Institute. 


Galleries G51-G61. 


Jury 1—Aucust 15—Exhibition of Modern Norwegian Prints. Gallery 12. 
Jury 1—Octoser 30—Japanese Prints: Pictures of Foreigners from the Emily Crane 


Chadbourne Collection, Gallery 


Jury 23—Sertemper 8—Objects from the Permanent Collection. 


Museum. 


The Children’s 


Jury 24—Octosper 12—Summer Exhibitions: Old Masters lent by Max Epstein. 
Sculpture by Enrico Glicenstein. Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Worcester Collection of 
German Primitives. Paintings by Jean Crawford Adams, Charles Collins, Frank J. 
Gavencky, Rudolph Ingerele, and Charles Edward Mullin. Galleries G51-G6r. 

Aucust 15—SepremMBeR 15—Masterpieces in Prints. Gallery 12. 
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CONCLUDING SPRING LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS 
WATSON FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
A. PRACTICAL LESSONS IN HOME DECORATION 


Monpays, 1:30 P.M. 


May s—The New Architecture, Outside and Inside (stereopticon). 12—Indian Blankets, 
Their Beauty and Use. By Mrs. Thomas Wood Stevens. 19—The First American 
Houses, Indian and Spanish with Present Day Adaptations. By Mrs. Thomas 
Wood Stevens. 26—Gardens on Terrace and Housetop. By Mrs. Thomas Wood 


Stevens. 


B. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 


TUESDAYS, 12:30 TO I:15 P.M. 


May 6—The Rise of Nineteenth Century Romanticism. By George Buehr. 13—Renoir and 
Monet. By George Buehr. 20—Van Gogh and El Greco. By George Buehr. 27— 
Our French Paintings of the Modern School. By Miss Bertha Alling. 


C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
FRIDAYS, 10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon 
May 2—Garden Painting. 9—Sketching in Pencil, Watercolor and Crayon. By George 
Buehr. 16—Sketching in Oil. By George Buehr. 23—How to Employ the Summer. 
By George Buehr. 


D. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


FRIDAYS, 12:30 TO I:15 P.M. 


May 2—Exhibitions of Paintings by Contemporary Belgian Artists. 9—Contemporary Bel- 
gian Art. By George Buehr. 16—Exhibition of Paintings by Contemporary Belgian 
Artists. By George Buehr. 23—Survey of the May Exhibitions. By George Buehr. 


E. UNUSUAL JOURNEYS WITH THE ARTISTS 


FRIDAYS, 2:30 P.M. 
May 2—Venice, the Painters’ Interpretation of the City of Lagoons (stereopticon). 


*F. THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE ARTS FOR CHILDREN PRO- 
VIDED UNDER THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND PUBLIC SCHOOL 
AND CHILDREN’S LECTURE FUND 


SATURDAYS, 10:30 A.M.—FULLERTON HALL 
May 3—Sketching in Oil. By George Buehr. 1to—The Spring Landscape. By George 
Buehr. 17—Composition Out of Doors. By George Buehr. 24—How to Employ 
the Summer. By George Buehr. 


AUTUMN LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 
A. PRACTICAL LESSONS IN HOME DECORATION 
Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED 7 P.M. 

SEPTEMBER 29—Line in Furniture, Fabric, and Arrangement. 

OcTOBER 6—Tone in Walls, Floors, Ceilings, and Furnishings. 13—Color; Restful Arrange- 
ments. 20—Colors; Stimulating Arrangements. 27—Chairs, Great and Small. 

NovemBER 3—Tables; How to Use Them. 1to—Lamps and Other Lighting Fixtures. 17—The 
Electric House. 24—The Playroom Workshop. 

DecemBerR 1—The Family Taste Considered. 8—Presents for the Home. 15—The House Ar- 
ranged for Christmas. 


*This Fund also provides annually seventy-eight lecture classes in Fullerton Hall to pupils from public grade and high 
schools, and eighty-four assembly lectures in the schools within Cook County. 
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B. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 


Tuurspays, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M. BY Mr. WaTSON. 3:45 TO 4:30 P.M. BY Mr. Georce Buenr. 
SepTeMBeR 25—French Architecture in Blackstone Hall. 
OcToOBER 2—French Sculpture in Blackstone Hall. 9—TItalian Art in Blackstone Hall. 16— 
Japanese Prints. 23—Oriental Tapestries. 30—Early American Glass. 
Novemser 6—Early American China. 13—The Paulina Borghese Silver. 20—Oriental Jades. 
27—The Persian Collections. 
December 4—The Muhammadan Collections. 11—Christmas Pictures. 


C. GREAT THEMES BY MASTER ARTISTS (stereopticon lectures) 


THURSDAYS, 2:30 P.M. 
SEPTEMBER 25—The Last Judgment. 
OcroBER 2—The Garden of Eden. 9—The Annunciation. 16—The Nativity. 23—The Ma- 
donna. 30—The Last Supper; Entombment; Resurrection, and the Assumption. 
NovemMBeR 6—The Five Perfect Masters. 13—Five Ladies of the Louvre. 20—The World’s Four 
Greatest Buildings. 27—The Three Greatest Modern Buildings of Europe. 
DecemBER 4—Painters of the Sea. 11—Painters of Winter. 


D. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
FRIDAY, 10:30 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon 
Se PTEMBER 26—Everyone can Learn to Draw. : 
OcToBER 3—Review ef the Summer Sketching. 10—Drawing the Human Figure. 17—Drawing 
and Painting Still Life. 24—Drawing Room Interiors. 31—Views from the 
Window. 
NovemMBER 7—Designing the Christmas Card. 14—First Steps in Portraiture. 21—Portraits of 
the Family. 28—Caricatures and Cartoons. 
Decemper 5—The Figure in Action. 12—The Figure in Rhythm. 


E. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 
Fripays, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. 
Subjects for Autumn to be announced later. 


*F. THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE ARTS FOR CHILDREN PROVIDED 
UNDER THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND PUBLIC SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LECTURE FUND 


SATURDAYS, 1:30 TO 2:20 P.M. 

SepTEMBER 27—The Paintings of Autumn (stereopticon). 

OcTOBER 4—Autumn Sketching (chalk talk). 11—Some of the World’s Great Portraits (stere- 
opticon). 18—Sketching the Family (chalk talk). 25—Great Paintings of Action 
(stereopticon). 

November 1—Sketching the Figure in Action (chalk talk). 8—The Relationship of Painting and 
Music (stereopticon). 15—Making Rhythmic Pictures (chalk talk). 22—The 
Christmas Theme in Art (stereopticon). 29—Designing the Christmas Card (chalk 
talk). 

DecemBer 6—Winter Paintings (stereopticon). 13—Sketching the Winter Scene (chalk talk). 


*This Fund also provides annually seventy-eight lecture classes in Fullerton Hall to pupils from public grade and high 
schools, and eighty-four assembly lectures in the schools within Cook County. 


THE RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o’clock. On Sunday 
the hours are 12:15 to 8 o’clock. The Tea Room is open every day except Sunday, serv- 
ing table d’héte and 4 la carte luncheons from 11:30 to 2:30, and afternoon tea from 2 to 
4:45. Arrangements for parties and luncheons may be made with Miss Aultman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM OF LECTURES 


The following lectures offered during May and the first two weeks of June are open to anyone 
upon payment of five dollars for twelve lectures. For the sketch class there is a special fee. 

ART CENTERS OF FRANCE. Monpays at 11:00. Miss Parker. The chateau country. Some 
great cathedrals of France. Normandy and Brittany. Central France. Southern France. Algeria 
and Tunisia. 

ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Mownpays at 6:15. Miss Parker. 

PERIOD FURNITURE AND ITS BACKGROUNDS. Wepnespays at 2:00. Miss Parker. 
Louis XVI and Empire. Queen Anne and Chippendale. Sheraton and Hepplewhite. Colonial. 
Modern. 

COLOR. Tuurspays at 11:00. Miss Parker. Color V. Color VI. 

THE HISTORY OF ART, as a means to esthetic enjoyment. Fripays at 11:00. Miss Parker. 
Painting in England 11. Renaissance architecture i in E ngland. Renaissance architecture in the 
Netherlands and Germany. Spanish painting I. Spanish painting II. Spanish architecture. 

ART CENTERS OF GERMANY. Frinays at 6:30. Miss Parker. Berlin. Dresden. Munich. 
Vienna. Some towns in South Germany. Prague and Budapest. 

STORIES OF GREAT CRAFTSMEN. Saturpays at 9:20. Miss Mackenzie. Stone carvers of all 
ages. Wood and ivory carvers. Stained glass and mosaic. Textiles and Tapestries. Books made 
by hand. Japanese prints. How an etcher etches. Free to all children. 


SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Tuespays From 10 To 12. Mrs. Stevens. Draw- 
ing and painting from the costumed model for those who would like to try to paint. 
The Department of Museum Instruction will arrange gallery talks or lectures for clubs by ap- 
pointment. Classes from schools may also arrange to see the collections under guidance. Applica- 
tions for this service should be made to Miss Helen Parker. 


LECTURES ON PAINTING 
To Be Given FuLLERTON HALL aT 5:00 P.M. ON SUNDAYS BY HELEN F. MacKENzIE 


May 4—Venice at the Height of Her Splendor. 

May 11—Velasquez and Goya at the Spanish Court. 
May 18—Rembrandt and Rubens. 

May 25—The Nineteenth Century in France. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR MARCH, 1930 


Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of address 
to Guy U. Young, Membership Department. 


Frederick B. Andrews Mrs. Hyman S. Flaxman M. W. Rapaport 
Greeley Baker Mrs. Squire Fouch William Reach 

Miss Ruth D. Bannister George Snow Gaylord William M. Reay 

Mrs. Cameron Barber Charles E. Gilbert George A. Riel 

Elmer H. Baumgarten Mrs. Cyril L. Hale Fred H. Scheel 

Arthur Beckwith James H. Harper Jacob W. Schwartz 
Mrs. Brooks H. Beitler Hayden B. Harris Walter A. Simpson 
William Beye, III Mrs. Ralph W. Hawthorne Mrs. L. H. Smock 

C. E. Blomgren, Jr. Mrs. Edward R. Hills Mrs. Howard Snell 

Dr. Kenneth C. Brandenburg Mrs. H. M. Kastor C. L. Sovereign 

Mrs. Warren Buckley Dr. Frederick A. Kohn Miss Clara Inglis Stalker 
Mrs. Eulalia Burley Arthur F. Kostlevy William H. Stevenson 
Oliver W. Butts Louis W. Landman Bernard A. Stol 

Mrs. J. B. Creevy Mrs. Charles Lemster Mrs. Harry E. Tebbetts 
Mrs. Frank R. Curda Mrs. Oscar G. Mayer R. H. VanSchaack 

Mrs. E. L. Dahlkamp Miss L. Grace Merrell Mrs. Joseph S. Vinci 
Mrs. John W. Douglass George G. Moody Mrs. Victor H. Wersel 
Victor C. P. Dreiske Mrs. Eleanor Nelson Mrs. Fred S. White 


Mrs. David M. Driver Frank J. Prasil Mrs. S. B. Whiteaker 
Mrs. Wilson K. Fisher Mrs. Florence E. Quinlan Mrs. John G. Zelezny 
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Potrer PALMER . President 
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Percy B. EckHart 
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. Cuarces H. BurKHOLDER 
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Assistant Curator ¢ Painting 
Dante Catton Ricu 


Curator rf Oriental Art 
. . Cuarves Fapens 


of Oriental Art 
. Heven GunsauLus 


of Muhammadan Art 
. Jutie Let 


Curator Prints and Drawings 


. Mitprep J. Prentiss 


Curator Buckingham Prints 
. . Freperick W. Gookin 


Curator Muhammadan Art 
ARTHUR Pope 
Curator Decorative Arts . . Besste BENNETT 


Curator ie the Children’s Museum 
MAckENZzIE 


Librarian, the tials and Burnham Libraries 
. . ETHELpRED ABBot 


Manager, Membership Dept. . Guy U. Younc 


of and Publications 
. . Water J. SHERWoop 


Dean of the School . CHartes FaBens KELLey 
Associate Dean of the School J. Scorr MacNutt 
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Head of the Dramatic Department 
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STUCCO MASK FOUND ON BUDDHA’S FACE 
(See page 61) 
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